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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at ? 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’a office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Sec- 
tion meets first and third Wednesdays 
at 8 p,m. 
Market 56. 
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Headquarters telephone— 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asbestos Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, Duboce Avenue. 

Asphalt Workers—Mect 2nd and 4th Monday, 


le. 
Auonbe. “Onerators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 
Auto eat eST ee 1035—Meets Tuesday even- 
ings, 115 Valencia. 
Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 


Thureday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggagy Messengere—Meet 3nd Mondays, 146 
Steuart. : 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Mset and and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and Srd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and Srd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet lst and 3rd Mondays, 
cia street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1095 Market. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
83rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple. 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 


112 Valen- 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No.- 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7%—Meet Tuesdays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 


Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and R. R. 
Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 32—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640 — Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Casket Makers No. 1635—J. D. Messick, Secretary, 
1432 Thirteenth Ave., Oakland. 

Cemetery Employeese—Meet lst and Srd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of T.—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays in evening, 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days in afternoon. K. P. Hall. 

Cigar Makers—Meet 1st and 8rd Thursdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet Ist and 
8rd Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3d Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
828 Mission. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 6— Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Va- 
lencta. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Pacific Building; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 

Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate ave. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd an’ 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 181—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 3nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, 1st 
and 8rd Mondays. 


92—Meet Wednesdays, 
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San Francisco 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 
Mondays. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 134. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry. Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Tem- 
Dle. 

Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 

Temple. 

Mailers—Meet Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators. Local No. 182—Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight 

Musictans—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Writers’ Union—108 Underwood Bldg. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building ‘Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 


Temple. 
Photogranhic Workers—Drulds’ Hall, 44 Page. 
Musical Instrument Workers— 


36—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Labor 


10567—Meet Last Saturday st 


Piano. Organ & 
Lahor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
day. Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers. Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters. 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays. Ruflding Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall, 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple; headquarters, 628 Mont- 
gomery. Room 229. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2nd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Rammermen—Meet 8rd Sunday, 2 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 482—Meet 1st and 8rd Thurs- 
days. 8 p. m.. 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days. Vabor Temple. 
Retail Shoe Clerks No. 419—Meet Tuesdays 8 

n, m., 278 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers and Stevedores—Moet Mondays, 84 Bm- 
bareadere. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 69 Clay. 

S. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Sheet Meta: Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. - 

Shipfitters No. 9—Room 103 Anglo Building. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sis tlonaty Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
Die, 

Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Butld- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet lst 
and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen .xo. 29—Meet 
Ist Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 3na 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 

Switchmen’s Union—Meets Labor Temple, 3nd 
Monday 10 a. m., 4th Monday 8 D. m. 

Tailors No. 80—California Hall, Turk and Polk. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Telephone Operators No. 644—44 Page. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 8rd Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 
290 Fremont. 

Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 

* Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
Undertakers—John Driscoll, Sec’y., 741 Valencia. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Onited Leather Workers (Saddlery Workers)— 
Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays. Labor Temple. 
United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet lst and 
3rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 
United Trunk, B-; and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 

Hall, Albion Avenue. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 8 p. m.; 
828 Mission. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1095 Market. 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watchmen—Meet Ist Thursday 1 p. m., 8rd 


Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, James Dunn, 
206 Woolsey St. 


Water Workers—Labor Temple. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


‘uesdays, 


Building 
Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg., 
Sixteenth and Mission. 
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Rome grew fat and fell. 

So, at least, Dr. Watson S. Rankin of Raleigh, 
N. C., president of the American Public Health 
Association, told the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents on December 5, 1919, at the Hotel 
Astor. 

“Good health and good government,” he said, 
“are the two essentials of a great and permanent 
civilization. These conditions are reciprocal and 
complimentary. Neither can exist without the 
other. Greece had good government until 
malaria imported through her victorious soldiers 
and their tropical captives, undermined the health 
of her people. Rome taught the world law and 
government until prosperity brought indolence, 
and indolence social inertia and obesity with loss 
of endurance of physical and moral stresses, and 
with these came licentiousness and with licen- 
tiousness disease, and along with disease unhap- 
piness, envy, suspicion, intrigues, conspiracies 
and civic disorganization.” 

Dr. Rankin told the insurance men that in 
each group of seventy-one Americans one dies 
each year, two were ill all the time, thirty were 
in impaired health, twenty-five lay within the 
“Zone of health,” and only thirteen within the 
“zone of vigor.” To visualize his argument he 
used a diagram seventy-one inches long, each 
inch representing an individual in a group of 
seventy-one persons which furnished, he said, “a 
representative cross-section of the health condi- 
tions of the American people.” He added: 


“Our 110,000,000 population consists of 1,500,- 
000 of these composite groups of seventy-one. 
The first inch indicates the 1,500,000 deaths that 
occur annually in the United States. The next 
two inches represent the 3,000,000 people that 
are in bed all the time. That is to say, there 
are 700 days of sickness for each death, or two 
persons in bed during the whole year for every 
person that dies. 


“The next portion of the social life line lies 
between the 30 and 70 per cent level of vitality, 
spans the great broad zone of physical impair- 
ment, corresponds with thirty inches on the base 
line of the chart, and indicates, therefore, the 
health level of about 45,000,000 American people, 
a population the size that of France. This figure 
at first staggers our belief, and we cannot help 
but question. Let us do a little analyzing. 

“In this zone of vitality we would find nearly 
1,000,000 cases of tuberculosis not yet bedridden, 
but going about, most of them, sowing the seed 
of death in new soil. We would find many of 
the 2,500,000 cases of venereal diseases that de- 
velop annually in this country, millions living 
below 70 per cent of their vitality and efficiency 
as a result of constipation and its allied ills, and 
that ill-defined but large group of troubles which 
pass under the general term indigestion, many 
of the 5 per cent group of school-children with 
impaired hearing, the 10 per cent suffering from 
adenoid and tonsil troubles and the 20 per cent 
who have visual defects. In this zone are many 
cases of unrecognized insanity of the psychosis 
which border on insanity. You know it is a fact 
that we have more persons in insane asylums in 
the United States than we have in colleges and 
universities. 


“In this zone of impairment are 2,000,000 to 


By Richard Caverly. 
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3,000,000 cases of hookworm disease and malaria. 
Between these levels of vitality are many per- 
sons with local infections, infections that are 
laying the foundation or have already reached 
the stage of rheumatism, valvular disease of the 
heart and degenerative diseases of the blood 
vessels. 


“Next the social life line, passing between the 
levels of 70 and 90 per cent vitally, spans the 
zone of health and represents a population of 
37,500,000. These are not physically perfect, but 
they are healthy; they are to all appearances 
normal; they are physically efficient. The defects 
included in this zone are the slighter defects. 
Here would be found that large group of per- 
sons who suffer from mild forms of intemper- 
ance, such as overeating or undereating, too 
much tobacco, too much coffee, overwork, lack 
of exercise, too little sleep. Here, too, would 
be found a large number of the mildest cases of 
hookworm disease and malaria. 


“Finally, we come to the Jast section of the 
social life line, lying above the 90 per cent level 
and representing the vitality level of 19,500,000 
vigorous American citizens. Here, on the moun- 
tain heights of being, always within sight of the 
promised land, inspired by an irrepressible faith, 
live those who enjoy the blessings of hygiene.” 

William W. McClench of Springfield, president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, presided at the 
meeting, which was the thirteenth annual assem- 
blage and was attended by 250 company execu- 
tives. 

W. A. Day, president of the Equitable Life, 
astonished even this audience by declaring the 
“volume of new insurance which life insurance 
companies have induced the people to take dur- 
ing 1919 promises to reach $7,712,000,000,” which 
is $3,010,000,000 more than was written last year, 
and nearly $4,613,000,000 or 149 per cent more 
than was written in 1914. 

——N Ss 
THE SHIPYARD STRIKE. 

Made desperate by their inability to obtain 
men able to do the work of shipbuilding, the bay 
district shipbuilders are sending agents over all 
California in an attempt to recruit sufficient me- 
chanics to keep their yards running. The cam- 
paign for men is being carried on mainly in the 
smaller towns and in the country districts, the 
shipbuilders hoping that the mechanics resign- 
ing in these places are not aware of the strike 
conditions that prevail in the Bay district yards. 

The shipbuilders offer special inducements as 
bait for these mechanics to come to the Bay 
cities. Wages as high as $9 a day are offered. 
The men are offered transportation and in some 
cases free lodging. 


This frantic attempt of the shipbuilders has 
been without success. The story of the great 
fight of the Bay Cities Metal Trades Workers, 
now in its eighth month, is known to union labor 
throughout California, and there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of union men to do anything 
that will weaken the position of the strikers, 
much less to act as strike-breakers and to take 
the places of men who are fighting for the main- 
tenance of union rights. 


Meanwhile conditions in the unfair shipyards 
are almost completely demoralized. Virtually no 


Need For Health Insurance 


work is being done and when occasionally a 
piece of work is turned out, it is usually several 
months overdue. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation of San Francisco has announced that 
it will soon launch hull No. 5277, a tanker for 
the Vacuum Oil Company. This hull was to 
have been launched November 12th, and its 
launching has been postponed on five different 
occasions. 

Several amusing incidents have occurred in the 
shipyards in regard to the so-called “American 
Plan.” Mr. Minor Chipman, an alleged efficiency 
expert, was hired by the California Metal Trades 
Association, the organization of employers, to 
devise a plan of organization for the men work- 
ing in the yards to take the place of the union 
organization. He came out with what he called 
a “special type of organization,” which was none 
other than the infamous “American Plan.” 

Mr. Chipman’s scheme demanded so much 
from the workers and was so exacting in its re- 
quirements that a man had to devote himself to 
several different kinds of work at the same time, 
so that even the strike-breakers revolted and re- 
fused to work according to the plan. 

To do the work of mechanics, the shipbuilders 
brought in schoolboys, who had had some train- 
ing in industrial schools. These youthful as- 
pirants were given a rating higher than that of 
laborer or helper and were called improvers. It 
was found that these boys were complete failures 
so far as doing any work was concerned. They 
were too inexperienced to do the work of me- 
chanics; and being young, they had a strong 
Propensity to play, which impulse, from all ac- 


counts, was readily yielded to; so they did no 
work, 


A cursory examination of the “Policy and Shop 
Rules” adopted by the California Metal Trades 
Association is enough to convince even the most 
trusting union man that the Association plans 
to disrupt completely his organization and to 
make him an industrial slave. 


In its statement of policy the Association says, 
“We recognize the right of the employee to or- 
ganize, but will not permit coercive measures 
5 to compel employers to deal therewith.” 
It will be noticed that the employers recognize 
the right of the employees to organize, but recog- 
nize no obligation on their part to deal with such 
Organization. If the employers really intend to 
deal with the unions, there would be no need on 
the part of the unions to use coercive measures. 

Another gem from the statement of policy of 
the Association is the following: “It is the 
privilege of the employee to leave our employ 
when he sees fit, and of the employer to dis- 
charge an employee when he sees fit.’ That is, 
the worker has the “freedom” to leave a shop 
where conditions are bad and to work in an- 
other shop (if he can get work) where the con- 
ditions are equally bad. 

The employer reserves the right to discharge 
any employee he pleases. That is, if a man tries 
to organize his fellow workers, if he protests 
against bad conditions, if in any way he asserts 
his rights in a manner displeasing to the em- 
ployer, he can be discharged, and probably by 
a “gentlemen’s agreement” among the employers, 
be kept from earning a livelihood at his trade. 
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A colored soldier in France went to another 
camp to visit a friend of his and just as he 
arrived German shells began to fall thick and fast. 
He turned and began to run in the opposite 
direction for dear life, but met a colored ser- 
geant who said: “Boy, where is you all goin’.” 

The frightened soldier replied: “I ain’t a 
goin’ nowhere. I’se getting away from where 
I is..—American Legion Weekly. 
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The Kentucky Grill 


62 THIRD STREET 


Solo, Rummy and Card Games 
Soft Drinks, Cigars and Tobacco 
Pool and Billiards 


All Good Things to Eat. 
L. M. MUMFORD, Proprietor 
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The Greater City Lumber Co. 
LUMBER, MILL WORK and BUILDING SUr PLIES ; 
ON SMALL MONTHL) PAYMENTS 3 
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THERE’S A DIFFERENCE INVESTIGATE 


FRANK G. BEMIS 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
BUY THAT SUIT NOW 


Made Upstairs 714 MARKET ST. 
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HARRIS BREAD SHOP : 

THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FRESH ? 

BAKED BREAD, CAKES OR } 
DOUGHNUTS IN THE MISSION 

2594 MISSION ST. Near Corner 22nd i 
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? WE LOOK FOR UNION LABEL ? 

cf WHEN BUYING 
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Siegel's Shirt Shop 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
HATS AND CAPS 
2234 MISSION ST. Between 18th & 19th 
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THE REAL FREEDOM PARTY PLATFORM. 


The Party Organized to Abolish Privilege. 
(Continued. ) 


By John E. Bennett. 


How Value in Land Is Made. 

Value in land, or social value, is made by the 
individual in industry making a thing or render- 
ing a service; that is, while making unit value. 
The unit value is made consciously; but the social 
The builder of the 
engine knows he is making it, and is aware of 
the value he is creating. He does not know 
that at the same time he is creating another value 
—social value. 


value is made unconsciously. 


When he has finished his machine 
he knows where its value is and how much of 
such value he has created; but he does not know 
where is the value he has made in the land, or 
how much of it he has made. Hence the maker 
ot the social value cannot be identified. 

The Social Value Is Created Through Initiative. 

The making of the thing or rendering the ser- 
vice constitutes Initiative. Hence social value is 
made through Initiative. That is, social value is 
unconsciously made by persons in society while 
moving or pursuing old enterprise and new enter- 
prise. So long as free land exists it is the tend- 
ency of Initiative to continuously arise to new 
things and better ways of performance. As Initia- 
tive rises the quantity of social value is enlarged. 
Increasing population not 
value; it merely spreads it. 

For example: If the site of San Francisco was 
occupied by 400,000 African savages, there would 
be no value upon the land. The Africans would 
be without Initiative, would not be co-operative, 
but would take their livings direct from Nature, 
being fish from the bay. If this population were 
increased from 400,000 to 600,000, no value would 
be added to the land. With huts on poles, roofed 
with grass, and the people without industry, a lot 
at the center would have no more value than one 


does create social 


at the edge of the big village. Either could be 


bought for a red tin of tobacco. Let us suppose, 
however, that we have here a white population 
of 20,000 persons, all living in the primitive early- 
day cabins, the adjacent country devoted chiefly 
to grazing and growing hay. As the industries of 
the area changed to higher forms 


rose, as 


as shipping 
started and grew, and 
buildings changed from one story to five stories, 
with business accordingly: although the population 
remained static at 20,000, value of the lots would 
rise. 


factories were 


It is when the two forces are joined—ris- 
ing Initiative and population, that 
social value is increased and pushed onward over 
new areas. 
The Amount of Value in Land Indicates the 
Extent of Possible Co-operation Upon Such Spot. 
The quantity of the value in a piece of land 
measures the degree and extent which people may 
co-operate through use of that area. A lot in 
the business center may be worth a million dol- 
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ture that will stand hard wear — at the 
Lowest Prices—on most liberal Credit terms 


WE ALLOW $5.00 


for old stoves in exchange for New Union- 
Made Buck Stoves. 
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How to Read Your Gas Mete 


If you will look at your gas meter, you will 
notice three dials. That on the left hand, 
marked 100 thousand, registers 10,000 cubic 
feet of gas from one figure to the next. The 
middle dial, marked 10 thousand, registers 
1000 cubic feet from one figure to the next. 
The dial on the right, marked | thousand, 
registers 100 cubic feet from one figure to 
the next. 

In reading, note the direction in which the 
pointers move, as indicated by the arrows, 
and set down the reading from LEFT to 
RIGHT, using the figure that the hand has 
last passed, unless the hand just covers the 
figure. 

Suppose, for instance, that the pointer on 
the left hand dial rests nearest the figure 5, 
that on the middle dial nearest 3, and that on 
the right hand dial nearest 2; the whole read- 
ing, then, is 53,200 cubic feet. And that 
represents the total consumption of gas reg- 
istered by that meter. Now, subtract from 
that the total amount registered at last 
month's reading and you have your con- 
sumption of gas for the month. Apply the 
rate per 1000 cubic feet and you know the 
amount of your gas bill. 

TRY READING YOUR OWN METER. You 
will find it is very easy to take periodic read- 
ings and keep a check on your gas consump- 
tion. 

Should the Company’s meter-reader make 
an error and over-read or under-read your 
meter, the mis-readings will automatically 
correct themselves the following month, and 
your next bill will be correspondingly less, or 
more, and no real injustice done to either 
the consumer or the Company. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


San Francisco District 
445 Sutter Street San Francisco 
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jars. It will be worth such amount only be- 
cause it is suited to have placed upon it, say, a 
{ifteen-story building. Such a building there is 
possible and practicable, because the spot is fit- 
ting to assemble there, say, 3,000 people in offices, 
engaged in various lines of highly organized in- 
dustry. A lot of equal size on the outskirts of 
the city would contain no such power to enable 
people to co-operate upon it. If such a building 
were put on the latter lot, and the 3,000 persons 
were placed in it, they would soon all leave and 
move down town, for the spot, not having suffi- 
cient value, would be unable to facilitate their 
several operations. 

For the People to Be Kept Fully Employed the 

Social Value Must Be Used Promptly as 
Made and to Its Full Extent. 

In order that the people may be kept always 
fully co-operative, it is necessary that the social 
value be used promptly as Initiative creates it 
That is, as industry rises from lower to higher 
forms the uses of the land must forthwith be 
changed from lower to higher. To keep the peo- 
ple fully employed, there is just as much neces- 
sity for prompt full use of the social value as 
there is of prompt full use of the unit value to 
the same end. If one who makes a ton of but- 
ter should keep it ten years before permitting it 
to be used, surely the people who would have 
used it meanwhile would not have done so, and 
to such extent must have been unemployed. And 
if all unit value were dealt with in this manner, 
few persons in society would be employed. Yet 
this is the manner in which society handles the 
social value. 

For example: Take the city of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, as it was, say, thirty or so years ago. The 
town then contained 100 shacks, and the country 
surrounding was “barley land’’—growing one 

The best lot in town was worth 
A railroad is run thence from San 


crop of hay. 
about $100. 

Francisco and the town is made a station; value 
is thereby created upon the lands of the town 
and county. Then some one growing 
ranches have been 


starts 
peaches; and soon fifty 
changed from hay to peaches; the town lots and 
acreage take on new value. Then some one goes 
into the mountains and puts a dam in the river, 
carrying water over the lands in again 
new values are added to the lots and acreage. 
Next, several packing houses are built near the 
station, and a dried fruit 


canals; 


shipping business 
springs up; more value upon lands of town and 
county. A telephone system is put in; the mus- 
cat grape is brought to the county and fifty hay 
ranches are turned to growing raisins. A street 
car line comes to town; a big grocery goes up 
on the corner; a bank is started; each and all 
of these enterprises deposit value on the farm 
lands and on the city lots. 

The value which all this Initiative was deposit- 
ing upon the land was at all times fully appre- 
ciated by the land-owners. Prices of the several 
lots and acres were constantly rising. The price 
of a lot or farm was its rent capitalized at rates 
of current interest, and the amount of rent was 
determined by what an occupier could earn 
through use of the land. He could earn more 
growing peaches than hay, hence peach land, 
though no trees were on it, was priced higher 
than hay land. Throughout, however, it was ap- 
parent that only a small part of the area of both 
town and county was fully used according to its 
value. Of the peach land in the county there 
was probably at no time 10 per cent used; the bal- 
ance was growing hay, though priced by its own- 
ers as peach land. Such value could not have 
existed had there not been people in society able 
and willing to use it, and who through its being 
held out of use were thereby unemployed. 
Monopoly Stifles the Creation of Social Value. 

As social value is made by persons while mak- 
ing unit value, anything which obstructs them in 


making unit value lessens the devolution of social 
value. They are so obstructed by the presence oi 
monopoly. Monopoly exists in seven basic 
forms, the chief of which is the monopoly of hold- 
ing out of use the value of land or Land Monop- 
oly. It is the quality of freedom expressing 
itself in competition, to drive industry from 
lower to higher levels. Monopoly, upon the 
other hand, intercepts industry in moving from 
the lower to the higher form; that is, it arrests 
the progress of the human. 

For example: The land monopolist is content 
to prevent the land moving to a higher use by 
holding it idle, waiting that he may seH at a 
larger figure. The tariff monopolist will put aa 
inferior product on the home market if a superior 
product at a less price from across the border 
is kept out by tariffs, whereby the production of 
that product does not move to a higher leve!, 
but remains on a low basis. The highway 
monopolist will run cheap cars with inferior 
service at high rates, if his route be the only 
Way to get across country. The patent monopo- 
list will buy a patent and suppress it, rather 
than that its superior produce should interfere 
with price and sale of an inferior article, where 
he is holding control of the market; and so on. 

What Monopoly Is. 

Monopoly is the use of physical force to pre- 
vent others severally from exercising their right 
of co-operating with society, in order that some— 
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preferred persons—may thereby have more than rf as 
their rights to such co-operation. M. ZEISS 
To Co-operate With Society Is a Right Possessed BEST CHOCOLATES IN THE CITY 
by Everyone. CANDIES, ICE CREAM, FRENCH PASTRY 
Everyone has a right to co-operate with society LIGHT LUNCHEON 
to the full extent of his powers. This right arises Corner Sixteenth and Guerrero Streets 
out of the third natural law in sociology—self- 4 
preservation, the equal right to live. Men can- e a lly, 
not get their livings in society except by serving Tr 
socicty—co-operating with each other. Only in A. H. PE! ERSEN 
savagery do men get their livings direct from MEN’S = BOYS CLOTHING 
Nature, viz.: through taking wild food. Civilized Furnishings and Hats 
man gets his living indirectly from Nature, 2509 and 2511 MISSION STREET 
through serving his fellow. To deny him, there- | Between 21st & 22nd Streets San Francisco 
fore, co-operation with society is to deny him 
the right to subsist, which is the right to exist. THE UNION STORE YOU SHOULD PATRONIZE 
It is the quality of monopoly to do this. 
The Seven Bas'c Monopolies. Hats 
There are seven basic monopolies in society, anid 
from which all other monopolies spring. They | Caps 
are as follows: | 
Thesmonopely.of land. (proguction THE NEAREST UNION STORE TO YOUR TEMPLE 
lhe monopoly of tariffs (fabrication). 
The monopoly of highways (transportation). SoS eee racer ene re eee 
The monopoly of patents (markets). é . 
The monopoly of migration (movement). | i ; 
pies ‘ ; ; fa 
The monopoly of occupations (service). ; i 
The monopoly of sumptuary supplies (subsist- | ¢ 
ence). 
There are many subsidiary or indirect mon- V RA PAN 
opolies consequent upon the above monopolies. 2) E LLS & TS 
In such class is money and property generally, 
as we have noted elsewhere. Education may be UNION MADE 
a monopoly where the State refuses to perform 
its duty of maintaining public education, and 
socicty so abounds with monopoly that people | 
cannot find opportunity to earn money sufficient | je. me nenecackce en aneseneonce 
> = 1 
VISIT THE LARGEST HARDWARE STORE IN THE MISSION— \ 
Wolfe Lumber & Hard Co. | 
oire umber araqware Oo. 
19th and Folsom Sts. Phone Mission 38 
Automobile A FISHIN 
utomopiie ccessories ISHING LICENSES 
MAZDA LAMPS FORD PARTS HUNTING 
SKAT, 3 CANS FOR 25c 
CRESCENT WRENCHES, ALL SIZES 
4 e e 
Goodyear and Goodrich Tires and Tubes | 
' PAINTS AND OILS FISHING TACKLE GENUINE TYEE BAIT | 
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to send their children to such schools as are 
available. Indeed, Protective Society is so dif- 
fused with monopoly that all persons of the gen- 
eral people are oppressed by it on every hand. 
Only the rich, comprising a handful of the popu- 
lation, have freedom. 

The Monopoly of Land. 

The title of the Monopoly of Land to being the 
chief monopoly abides in the fact that it is the 
monopoly that shuts people away from using 
the earth. It consists in the owner of land hold- 
ing all or a part of its value out of use; that is, 
failing to use the land fittingly according to its 
value. Where free land has disappeared and 
value upon land consequently has arisen, every 
person to be employed must act upon land hav- 
ing value; and as the extent of the value in the 
land is proportionate to the number of people 
who may serve or be served upon the land, and 
the dignity of that service, so the holding out of 
use of the value in the land is to condemn to 
idleness a number of persons in society who, if 
the value were used, would be engaged in such 
activities. 

Land monopoly’s quality as monopoly lies in 
the fact that without the use of value in land 
one cannot co-operate in society, hence cannot 
get a living; and as he has a right to live, so he 
has a right to co-operate with society, therefore 
a right to use value in land. Only through the 
force of the State behind the land-owner, keep- 
ing people off his land, could the land-owner hold 
the value in the land idle. He is consequently 
using the force of the State to deny others their 
right to co-operate with society in order that 
he may have more than his right thereto— 
through holding for, and thereby securing, a 
higher price. 

(To be continued.) 

(Copyright 1920: Book rights reserved. News- 
papers may reprint entire platform. Periodicals 
may reprint this section.) 

———— 
PLANT YOUR DAHLIAS NOW. 

This is the season when dahlia growers, of 
whom there are very many in San Francisco, be- 
gin to plant, in expectation of the annual dahlia 
show. 

Many people who would otherwise grow 
dahlias are prevented from doing so by the fear 
that the water needed to irrigate dahlias will 
unduly increase their water bills. That this is 
not so, all dahlia growers whose experience has 
taught them how to use water to the best effect, 
have known ever since universal metering in San 
Francisco has enabled them to check up the 
actual amount of water they use every month. 
In this connection, the Spring Valley Water 
Company has compiled a record of three years 
of water consumption by the Sea Cliff Dahlia 
Gardens on Twenty-sixth Avenue, near Lake 
street. This record is one of special value be- 
cause it shows consistent use of water and be- 
cause furthermore, the dahlias grown in this 
garden have carried away many prizes at the 
San Francisco dahlia shows. 

This record shows that the average cost per 
square yard per month for irrigation water dur- 
ing the dahlia season of seven months, is,about 
four-tenths of one cent. The entire garden, which 
is about five times the size of the ordinary San 
Francisco home garden, required only $1.90 worth 
of water per month last year. 

This record is of especial 
growers because dahlias are 
sandy soil and require more water than many 
other flowers. But it is of interest also to the 
householder who is eager to cultivate an ordi- 
nary home garden, provided the water does not 
cost him too much. 

“Plant your dahlias now” is the slogan of 
dahlia experts. The records compiled by the 
Spring Valley Water Company indicate that this 


interest to dahlia 
usually grown in 
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course can be followed without a material in- 
crease in the monthly water bill. 

Thoge who are interested may obtain a copy 
of the three-year record at the office of O. E. 


Clemens, Manager Water Sales Department, 
Spring Valley Water Company. 
SS ae 


DOLSON HIS OWN COUNSEL. 

In a recent trial under the “criminal syndical- 
ism” law of California at Oakland, the defendant 
Dolson acted as his own counsel. Dolson put 
himself on the statid, asked and answered his 
own questions, cross-examined himself, and often 
refused to answer his own questions, to the great 
amusement of the people in court. He succeeded 
in getting the jury to disagree. We quote the 
following description of the procedure in a local 
radical paper: 

“There was a whirl of merriment in the court 
when Dolson the attorney put Dolson the de- 
fendant on the witness stand and asked him 
questions. Sometimes Dolson the defendant re- 
fused to answer Dolson, counsel for the de- 
fense, and then the latter would appeal to the 
court to force him to answer, or Dolson the de- 
fendant would be told by Dolson, counsel, to sit 
down or cease talking. Towards the end of the 
case the room was filled with spectators who 
had been attracted by the rare patience, pluck 
and fine spirit of the young man under indict- 
ment, who was likened to Daniel in the lion’s 
den or to Pilgrim fighting the dark forces of 
Apollyon. 
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LEGISLATIVE VOTING MACHINE. 

In 1915 the Wisconsin Legislature installed a 
yoting machine which was used in recording the 
votes of the legislators of that State for some 
tine, but eventually the apparatus was discarded. 
Now a Swedish inventor has produced an ap- 
aratus for such purpose which is deemed a great 
improvement upon any known invention of the 
lind. We quote from a Swedish newspaper a 
description of the invention and its use: 

The apparatus is placed by the side of the 
peaker and is manipulated by means of electric 
buttons on each legislator’s desk. In voting the 
iegislator presses the “Yes” or “No” button or 
a “Blank” to indicate his support, opposition or 
refusal to vote on the motion before the house. 
The whole house can vote and have the ballots 
-ecorded in a couple of minutes, as all persons 
can vote at the same time or at any desired mo- 
ment. After the speaker has announced ‘on an 
electric announcing board, by pressing on a cer- 
tain button, that “Voting begins now,” there 
appears on the different desks the information, 
“Clear; please vote.” Each legislator then 
presses the button indicating the vote he desires 
to cast, and if he votes “yes” there appears be- 
fore him a green light, and if he votes “no” a 
red light. Immediately thereafter the machine 
signifies its pleasure by announcing: “Thanks, 
Mr. John Doe, you are recorded voting wu 
(“yes” or “no”, as the case may be). On a large 
display board visible to the whole house are in- 
scribed the names of all the members of the 
house alphabetically, and immediately a vote is 
cast, it is indicated on the board, giving the name 
of the voter and how he voted, by means of a 
green or red light, and if no light appears it is 
an indication the member did not vote. The 
apparatus prints automatically any desired num- 
ber of copies of the record showing how each 
member voted, or if he did not vote, and the 
total number of votes cast for or against the 
measure. ; 

ee 
ANTI-STRIKE LAWS FAIL. 

The report of the Ministry of Labor of Great 
Britain shows that antistrike legislation even 
during the war failed of its purpose. Under the 
munitions of war act, 1915, compulsory arbitra- 
tion was introduced in the munitions trades at 
the option of the Board of Trade and strikes and 
lockouts were prohibited. Despite war condi- 
tions, it is stated that this system had “only a 
qualified success.” 

Commenting on this report, the London Times 
says: 

“The fundamental objection to any scheme for 
the compulsory prevention of strikes is that 
no statutory prohibition and penalties will deter 
men from striking, if they are so minded. Ex- 
perience in other countries demonstrated this 
fact before the war, and experience in this coun- 
try during the war, when the patriotic impulse 
was strong, clinched the argument. 

“If compulsory arbitration failed to prevent 
disputes in’a time of national emergency, what 
hope is there that it would be more successful 
in normal times? The Whitley committee re- 
ported against it two years ago and the evi- 
dence of the present report reinforces their 
Opinion, 

“It is recorded with evident satisfaction by the 
Ministry of Labor that the awards of the arbi- 
trators in the 8,000 cases dealt with during the 
five war years were almost universally accepted 
by the opposing sides.” 

ee 

When trade unionists demand the union label 
they help put other trade unionists to work. Is 
this not a union principle worth practicing? Be 
consistent. Do the thing you know you ought 
to do. Demand the label always. 
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The INDUSTRIAL LOAN and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


ANNOUNCES ITS OPENING 
TUESDAY, APRIL 27th, 1920 


MAIN OFFICE MISSION BRANCH 
33 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 2353 MISSION STREET 
(Opp. East Entrance Palace Hotel) Phone Mission 7816 
Phone Sutter 2854 

This corporation is capitalized at $200,000.00, officered and managed by local business men who 
pie confine their business solely to financing the wage-earners of San Francisco and the Peninsula 

strict. 

We lend money in sums of $10.00 up to $500.00 to salaried people only, at the legal rate of 6% 
per annum to be repaid in weekly or monthly payments. Loans may be obtained without red tape, 
long vexatious delays, no assignments of salaries, no pledges. 

The officers and stockholders of this company believe that the wage-earner is entitled to share 
in that which he creates, and each borrower is invited to join in this co-operative system. 

his is the only institution in this city that allows the borrower to participate in the profits, and 
if you are in need of funds for immediate necessities, and would like to centralize all of your in- 
debtedness with us and pay it out in small payments, placing yourself on a cash basis, in the self- 
same way that the business men do with their banking connections, a call at our office will merit 
you this opportunity. If you are honest, you can obtain a loan from us as cheap as though you 
were a property holder. 

f you are not a borrower and are now saving money, our Investment Certificates pay 6% semi- 
annually and can be purchased cn the installment plan the same as a savings account. There is no 
essence of speculation in any part of this investment. Our funds are loaned only to the wage- 
earners who have been investigated as to their honesty to supply their immediate needs. Debt is 
not encouraged, but is not dishonorable. Over $100,000,000 have been loaned in the United States 
in the past year by similar institutions to thousands of wage-earners with a loss ratio of less than 
one-tenth of one per cent on the sole security of character and earning capacity. 

You are cordially invited to participate as a borrower or a Saver. 

WE LOAN MARKET VALUE ON LIBERTY BONDS. 
OFFICERS 
FRANK J. MONAHAN, President 
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Cc. M. DAWSON, H. FRED SUHR, JR., 7 
Certified Public Accountant. City and County Supervisor. 
R. H. HOLBROOK, E. A. CRAW, D.S.C., n 
Geological Engineer and E. M. Past Pres. Cal. College of Chiropody. 
W. W. HEALEY, L. E. MUNIER, Broker and Mfg. Agent. 
Notary Public and General Insurance. B. F. MARTIN, Sec. Keyhold Lath Co. 
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The trade unionists of the entire continent 
extend to Samuel Gompers their heartfelt con- 
dolences in the hour of his grief over the loss 
of his faithful wife and helpmate. During the 
past two years he has had more than his share 
of pain and sorrow over the loss of loved ones, 
his only daughter having died while he was on a 
mission for the Government to Europe. 


—s 


Holland and Scandinavia refuse to trade with 
soviet Russia until the League of Nations acts 
on the subject of trade relations. We under- 
stand also that Russia is divided between two 
powerful sentiments, one favoring the immediate 
resumption of trade relations with the countries 
of the entente and the other in opposition to the 
League of Nations. That looks as if the League 
of Nations is more than an issue at home, it is 
also becoming a live issue in Europe. Before 
long the whole world will realize that upon the 
solution of this issue will depend universal peace 
and prosperity for the next generation. Any 
postponement of the question will result only in 
prolonging the present state of economic and 
political confusion. 


—e 


The continued advance in the cost of living i, 
exasperating. We do not know what to do to 
stop it, but the silliest of silly thoughts often 
expressed is that it will make us all bolshevists. 
Better is the idea to take the question into the 
political field, and make a demand upon all par- 
ties presenting candidates for office that the 
pledge the candidates to im- 
mediate efforts at reducing the cost of every- 
thing to fair levels. 


party platforms 


It can be done in many 
ways. One way is to make a capital levy upon 


all profiteers; another method is to establish 
rates on staples as public utilities; and the third 
and most rational is for the Federal, State and 
municipal governments to go into business for 
the benefit of the people. The governments can 
run stores and factories as well as private cor- 
porations. This’ is not socialism. It is co- 


operation in competition with private monopolies. 
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The soviet chiefs in this country, simple minded as they must be to embrace 
that doctrine, are still boasting of the glories of the system established by the Ger- 
man agent and dictator Lenine. They are hopeful souls and still believe they cana 
pull the wool over the eyes of the less intelligent of our population, just as did 
Lenine and Trotsky over the eyes of the illiterate Russians. But as time goes oa 
the world is learning more and more of the facts relating to the aetual workings of 
Bolshevism and as a consequence some of those who in the early days of the regime 
of the Russian dictators were inclined to look with favor upon the scheme are now 
driving away from the doctrine with all possible speed, so that only those who hope 
to profit in some surreptitious way from its advocacy are found to be talking in 
favor of it in the United States at present. ‘Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again.” The truth relating to sovietism is now being pretty well distributed through- 
out the world and even the illiterate Russian has been brought to a realization of 
the fact that he must work to live. 

Sovietism brought down to the ground. That is the meaning of the adoption of 
the Russian Labor Code, containing provisions for compulsory labor and obligation te 
work at any employment when offered to one out of work. In confirmation of the 
fact that aftér living on the plundering of the rich and middle classes it became 
necessary for the Russian people to produce at a feverish gait unless the entire 
population be reduced to starvation, we have now the published accounts of what 
is really going on in Russia by the red-hyphenated press in other sections of the 
world. Thus we are informed that May Day in Russia this year was not cele- 
brated with processions as in the first year of the revolution, but by everybody pur- 
ting in a good day’s work at hard labor. And, since, comes the news that the rail- 
road workers have abandoned the cight-hour workday to resume the twelve-hour 
day with a view to increase the transportation facilities. Indeed, since the world 
refused to do business with Russia when she repudiated her debts and offered paper 
rubles in exchange for goods, it is evident that sovietism has reached its bedrock, 
and from now on will work from the ground up in the old familiar way that has 
made progress possible since civilization and society commenced. 

A red sheet published across the bay has this very interesting news item con- 
cerning soviet Russia: “Railway workers on the Perm line have voted to work 
twelve hours a day without extra overtime pay in order to avoid a traffic crisis.” 
Just think of this action in that land that we have been told for two years back 
is a haven for the proletariat, a land where they were going to demonstrate at 
once that if everybody worked there would not be need for more than four hours’ 
work per day on the part of each individual. And in Soviet Russia those who do 
not work are not supposed to eat. If we have been given the truth by the red 
brigade in this country, why is it necessary for the railway workers to work twelve 
hours per day, without extra compensation, or otherwise? What a glorious thing 
Bolshevism is for these workers, and how happy the American worker would be if 
he only had sense enough to transplant Russian sovietism in this country! The 
more facts we get concerning the workings of sovietism in Russia the more we 


become convinced that no one not a lunatic or a knave will have anything to do 


with it. 
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To appreciate the worth of the “Federated 
Press” service in San Francisco trades unionists 
vill be interested in the following news item 
ow going the rounds of the labor papers sub- 
scribing to that remarkable newsgathering 
sxency. It reads: ‘Metal trades officials here 
have received wires from their San Francisco 
-presentatives announcing that plans are under 
ay for a general walkout of 60,000 San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Alameda union men in sym- 
;athy with the 10,000 striking shipyard workers 
oi the Bay district.” A more complete falsehood 

would be impossible to imagine. 


Why stop at blaming President Wilson for 
jae high price of sugar? Why not charge him 
‘ith responsibility for the whole of the high cost 
of living? True, the same problem is found all 
ver the world; but then, in the opinion of some 
people, the rest of the world doesn’t exist.— S. F. 
Sulletin. 


Organized labor will demonstrate that not 
only is the American the bravest soldier, the 
niost skilled workman and the most upright citi- 
zen in the world, but that he is also the best 
fighter for social justice in the world.—Pacific 
Coast Metal Trades Worker, Portland. 


Senator Owen of Oklahoma, who has been 
investigating the high cost of living, is authority 
for the following figures. They are worthy of 
the most careful consideration. A suit of clothes 
that sold before the war for $25 now sells for 
$75. The wool costs the manufacturer $5.27, 
while the labor cost is from $12 to $14. The 
average wool and worsted manufacturing cor- 
poration made a net profit of 50 per cent during 
1917. One made 107 per cent. Manufacturers 
of cotton sheeting made up to 131 per cent. The 
majority investigated made over 50 per cent. 
Cotton garment manufacturers investigated 
showed profits of nearly 100 per cent after pay- 
ing all Federal taxes. Wholesale jobbers and 
brokers made from 10 to 600 per cent profits 
after paying all taxes. Out of 300 department 
stores, 26 earned more ghan 100 per cent, while 
one went as high as 757 per cent. The average 
profits for 2054 retail dealers in clothing and dry 
goods was 25 per cent after paying all taxes. 


Always fighting and never at peace. This is 
the gospel of the radical. It is exemplified in 
the history of the I. W. W. and the O. B. U. 
They are always in a fighting mood and con- 
sider all who normally desire peace to be reac- 
tionary and unprogressive. Their temperament 
proceeds from the destructive instinct in their 
inake-up. They do not realize that as fighting 
is costly and consumes more than can be built 
up in peace eternal fighting can only lead to ex- 
haustion and impotence. As each human being 
lives but a span of years, that human must of 
necessity pursue his activities in peace for many 
more years of his life than he can afford to de- 
vote to war and fighting; otherwise he will 
destroy more than he produces during his life, 
and thus instead of making the world better he 
has only wasted his life in making the world 
worse for his coming into it. The mass of man- 
kind seem to understand this principle. This is 
the paramount reason why the radicals and fight- 
crs in the world are few, while the conservatives 
ind peace-loving are many. And it is good for 
umanity that such is the case, or there would 


‘© no progress and no betterment of human 
onditions. 
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Passenger—Is it raining, porter? 
Porter (with a grouch)—No; it’s rainin’ water. 
—The Tatler (London). 


It was on the transport on the way back. The 
second loot was down in Hold G-4 to see that 
all the men were in their bunks. 

“Are those portholes all closed?” he demanded. 

“Those portholes are ten feet under water, 
lieutenant,” someone replied respectfully. 

“Don’t make a blame bit of difference if they 
are,” stormed the future Napoleon. “Close them 
anyway.”’—American Legion Weekly. 


A dusky doughboy, regretting audibly the im- 
personal character of being shelled from a dis- 
tance, said to his officer: 

“If they only used razors, only razors, man, 
all you white folks wouldn’t have to do nothin’ 
but keep books.”—American Legion Weekly. 


There are plenty of us who have had our 
troubles with issue. The poor private in the 
rear rank was being bawled out unmercifully 
because at the command of “Parade Rest” he 
didn’t have his foot back. 

“Why aren’t you standing at parade rest?” 
stormed the captain. 

“IT moved my foot back six inches, sir,” he re- 
plied, “but the shoe didn’t budge.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


George, of brunette complexion, had sneaked 
away from his regiment to visit Sam, a cook in 
a field kitchen stationed in the ruins of a nearby 
village. Approaching the town he ran into a 
shell shower from Fritz. He started back in 
considerable hurry. As he was breaking all speed 
records he met a colored sergeant. 

“Where you all goin’, boy?” queried the ser- 
geant. 

“Ah ain’t goin’ nowhere,” replied George. “I’se 
gettin’ away from where I’se at.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


Father (endeavoring to blend instruction and 
amusement)—Yes, children, Mr. Lloyd George 
saved his country just as Joan of Arc saved 
France. 

3right Child—And when are they going to 
burn Mr. Lloyd George, daddy?”—London Pass- 
ing Show. 


“Daddy,” asked a mite of eight summers, 
“God makes us do the good things, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes,” replied the father. 

“And Satan makes us do the naughty things?” 

Again, yes. 

“Well, who makes us do all the funny ones?” 
—London Post. 


The third hitch man and the no-striper had 
been sent out on patrol duty in No Man’s Land 
with strict instructions to get the sniper who 
had been worrying the company all day. Finally 
the offending Jerry was located among the 
branches of a tree. 

With the utmost coolness the old-timer took 
careful aim, fired and—missed. The recruit, with 
teeth chattering, wobbled his rifle to his shoulder, 
pulled the trigger, and the sniper fell to the 
ground dead. 

Disgustedly the veteran of three enlistments 
watched the performance. 

“No wonder you got him,” he growled. “You 
aimed all over the damn tree.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 
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NO PART OF UNION THEORY. 

The American Federatior of Labor does not 
assume political party jurisdiction over trade 
unionists, and before it could it must abandon 
guarantees to every individual member of organ- 
ized labor and acquire new power from affiliates, 
said American Federation of Labor Secretary 
Frank Morrison in a letter in which is stated the 
non-partisan political theory of the Americaa 
Federation of Labor. 

“The organized workers,” said Secretary Mor- 


rison, “have consistently opposed the turmoil. 


and distraction of partisan politics which would 
dilute—and in many cases has destroyed—mili- 
tant trade unionism. 

“Fourteen years ago (1906) the Minneapolis 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
declared: 

““We are not a political party. We disclaim 
political party jurisdiction. We set up no claim 
of authority over the political acts of our mem- 
bers. We could not, if we would, for all the 
political authority we might assume, violate the 
protection due every man from the union which 
grants him his card. 

““Tf we are to create new tests of regularity in 
unionism, we must first obtain new power from 
the affiliated bodies which make up the Federa- 
tion.’ 

“The American Federation of Labor has no 
authority to declare for aught but the non- 
partisan political policy,” continued Secretary 
Morrison. “Contrary action would do violence to 
the theory of voluntary action by wage earners 
which is constantly urged by the Federation and 
would annul the guarantee of political freedom 
that is assured every member of the Federation. 

“This guarantee has grown out of the experi- 
ence of the workers, expressed in their national 
and international union conventions, in their 
constitutions and by-laws and later reflexed by 
delegates from these unions to the annual con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

“To say that ‘it is time to make a change’ while 
trade unionists insist on rigidly maintaining the 
economic character of their organizations, refuse 
to be told how to vote and decline to turn their 
union meetings into political caucuses, is to ig- 
nore the first essentials of correct reasoning. 

In the light of history and facts, the claim that 
any individual trade unionist or group of trade 
unionists are responsible for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor non-partisan policy is mere 
assertion. 

“Trade unionists are not impelled in their pres- 
ent course by sentiment or by a stubborn refusal 
to ‘take the easiest way.’ 

“They reject sentiment when discussing plans 
te combat social injustice and their experience 
teaches them that there is no ‘easy way’ to right 
wrongs that only disappear after long and per- 
sistent agitation that eventually develops an en- 
lightened public opinion.” 

—> 
LABOR FARES BADLY. 

The attitude of the present Congress toward 
labor is indicated by the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill, which has been reported to the house. 


This bill contains appropriations for wages of 
certain employees and other expenses for the 
coming year. The employment service of the 
Department of Labor is reduced to $225,000, as 
against $400,000 for the last fiscal year. The 
naturalization service is allowed but $525,000, as 
against $450,000 last year, and regulation of im- 
migration is given $2,600,000, as against $2,245,- 
000 last year. The appropriations mean that 
wage advances will amount to practically nothing. 


Seal ne 


Ten 


BOLSHEVIKS STILL RUSSIANS. 

Some time ago the League of Nations through 
its International Labor Office sought to sound 
out the Bolshevik Government as to its willing- 
ness to permit a commission of reputable eco- 
nomists and experts to travel through Russia 
for the purpose of investigating and publishing 
the true conditions of the country. This was 
Proposed to set at rest the prevalent confusion 
as to the conditions of the Russian people under 
soviet rule, but the proposal was met with so 
many difficulties in arranging for a satisfactory 
itinerary that it had to be abandoned. It was 
altogether evident that unless the Bolshevik offi- 
cials could control the movements of the com- 
mission they would not furnish it any facilities 
or assistance. 

This incident more eloquently and truthfully 
than many proclamations of Lenine, or news- 
paper articles in the bought western press, ad- 
vises us that a government which, under the 
form and ideal of the rule of the proletariat, still 
employs as its instruments the former spies, in- 
formers, diplomats and generals of the czar’s 
regime, is not above using also the old system 
of diplomacy and statecraft, which made the 
Russian system synonymous with utter and 
shameless deception. 

In the light of the refusal of the Bolshevik 
Government to allow an impartial and reliable 
commission to investigate Russian conditions, 
what are we to think of the oratorical and news- 
paper work of such Russian polemists as Ray- 
mond Robins, Robert Minor, Rhys Williams, 
George Lansbury, and others, who in such glow- 
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ing colors have painted the beauties of Russia 
under soviet rule? 

. Are these men deceivers, or were they de- 
ceived? Even after making due allowance for 
their sympathies with a discipline after Marx, 
may they not, nevertheless, have been victims 
of that wonderful capacity for deceit which seems 
to have been the chief contribution of the Rus- 
sian and Tartar races to western life? 

These travelers and publicists, every one of 
them, acknowledge that they were well treated 
where they went and were furnished every fa- 
cility needed during their brief sojourn in the 
country. Is it not conceivable that their good 
opinions about Russia and Bolshevism are the 
result of courtesies shown to them as well as 
to pre-arranged impressions put in their way to 
discover? 

We know from Russian history that many a 
peace and victory was bought with gold, and that 
the affairs of state were a constant subject of 
intrigue and artfulness. And the present Bol- 
shevik officials are of the same breed and race 
as the courtiers and governors of Empress 
Catherine who so cleverly arranged for her jour- 
neys and the scenes she would encounter when 
investigating the conditions of the Russian peas- 
antry. The delighted empress imagined she was 
traveling through fairyland. After weeks of 
traveling she at last discovered the deceit prac- 
ticed upon her. She saw a near-by village and 
got a sudden desire to enter it. Her attendants 
sought to persuade her not to do so, but she 
insisted upon it and soon enough discovered that 
the lovely village was only a painting on canvas. 

In the same way, it is an easy matter to take 
a newspaper party ‘over certain lines of railroad, 
to arrange good meals at certain hotels, and 
prepare receptions with officials installed in the 
old palaces of the czar, and the many fine im- 
pressions following each other in swift succession 
would leave no room for a glimpse of the reality. 
Only by coming and going at his own sweet will 
and directing his own movements can a traveler 
obtain an unbiased and truthful view of a coun- 
try or its people as they are. This is how we 
figure out, in all kindness to the publicists men- 
tioned, how they were deceived, and how their 
impressions fail to square with later knowledge 
acquired with respect to conditions in Russia. 

——————_g——_ 
WOOLEN TRUST PROSPERS. 

Backers of the overalls campaign are urging 
people to reduce their living standard as a rem- 
edy for high prices of clothing, while the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company makes the glad announce- 
ment that its profits for last year have smashed 
all records. 

The net profits of $15,513,415 are equal to a 
dividend of $38.89 a share on the $20,000,000 of 
outstanding common stock, against earnings of 
$13.86 on the common stock in 1918, 

———_g—_ 
DEATHS. 

The following trade unionists passed away last 
week: James H. Crenan of the laundry workers, 
Daniel J. Garside of the riggers and stevedores, 
the marine firemen, and material teamsters, Wil- 
liam P. O’Brien of the carpenters, Jose Marie 


Merel of the marine engineers, Thomas J. Steele 
of the teamsters. 


————@—_____ 
IRON MOLDERS GAIN. 

A 20 per cent wage advance has been secured 
by Iron Molders’ Union No. 382 of Oklahoma 
City. Conferences have been held with employ- 
ers for over a month and at one stage of the pro- 
ceedings a strike was necessary. 


———— 


With the “purchasing power” in her pocket 
and the union label in her heart, woman reigns 
with the olive branch. She is mistress of the 
situation. 
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Removing A 
Prejudice 


“I would refuse to pay such an ex- 
orbitant bill, only of course 1 know 
there is no redress.” 


When a consumer writes in this 
vein, our Service Department has two 
tasks—to adjust a bill and to remove 
a prejudice. 


It is easy enough to adjust a bill. 
It is not so easy to readjust a con- 
sumer’s attitude. 


Our Service Department looked 
into this case, and wrote the consu- 
mer a letter from which we quote: 


“Your remark, ‘Of course I know 
there is no redress,’ doeg us some in- 
Th is . & 
justice. The adjusting bureau of our 
Service Department exists for the sole 
purpose of straightening out disputed 
bills. Manifest errors are immedi- 
ately rectified; in most cases we find 
them first, and anticipate the consu- 
mer’s inquiry. Where any element of 


doubt exists, the consumer is given the 
benefit.” 


The bill in question was not exorbi- 
tant, for there had been increased de- 
livery of water to the premises, but 
the cause of leakage—a defective ball 
float in the toilet tank—had been cor- 
rected, so the bill equitably 
adjusted. 


was 


Upon receiving an explanation and 
a refund, the consumer wrote us: 


“I wish to thank you for the cour- 
tesy extended me. I also wish to 
apologize, and hope the apology will 
be accepted.” 


We like to think that it was our 
determination to remove a prejudice, 
and not merely the refund, which re- 
adjusted this consumer's attitude. 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 
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ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum program for next week will be 
one of the best in the annals of vaudeville. Syl- 
yester Schaffer, who is universally acknowledged 
to be one of the most versatile men in the world, 
will head the new bill. He combines the essen- 
tials of eight different acts, yet in each he shows 
, skill and artistry that would do credit to any 
an of the stars in that particular line. Schaffer 
is versed in every particular form of entertain- 
nent known to vaudeville, be it legerdemain or 
music or juggling, marksmanship or painting, 
pantomime or athletics, he is master of all. He 
occupies the stage for nearly an hour and there 
js not one second which could be eliminated 
without a loss. Florenze Tempest, known as 
“\merica’s most Lovable Boy and Vaudeville’s 
Daintiest Girl,” and until recently the Tempest 
of Tempest and Sunshine, continues as one of 
yaudeville’s brilliant illuminatives. This season 
she is offering a series of carefully staged songs 
avd dances. Mme. Claire Forbes, who is the 
only woman who has attained the coveted dis- 
tinction of piano soloist to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and who is one of the finest American 
pianists, will be heard in a delightful program, 
which exhibits her artistry so thoroughly that 
she seems to be inspired. Milt Collins, “The 
Speaker of the House,” who has been too long 
absent, will return with a new monologue en- 
titled ‘The Patriot” in which he discusses amus- 
ingly every topic of timely importance. Collins 
is a genius in his line and a delight to hig audi- 
ences. Anthony and Rogers style themselves 
“Two Tonsorial Artists.’ They are Italian 
comedians and in their loose-jointed patter pro- 
duce an abundance of fun. Their act is a satire 
on the modern Italian barber shop. Herbert and 
Dare have perfected a routine entirely of athletic 
feats which they perform with a sangfroid which 
conveys the impression that they are easy of 
execution while, as a matter of fact, they are 
most arduous and difficult. “Doc” Baker, Polly 
Walker, Bud and Jack Pearson in the lightning 
review “Flashes,” and Ernestine Myers and 
Paisley Noon, interpretative terpsichorean ar- 
tists, will be the only holdovers. 

———_@_______ 
TAX THE PROFITEER. 
By Charles M. Kelley. 

In one very important particular at least the 
profiteers of the United States now regard the 
war as being over. Having cleaned up unnum- 
bered millions of dollars by taking advantage of 
the Nation’s emergency, the army of new mil- 
lionaires and near-millionaires are determined 
that the plain people shall be compelled to pay 
the thirty odd billions of debt that has been 
incurred, 

The ways and means committee of the House 
of Representatives has adopted a resolution to 
the effect that large sums of money required by 
the Government to meet its current obligations 
shall be raised by a tax on sales. This is to be 
a tax on the bellies and the backs of producers. 
It is intended to relieve the men who have be- 
come wealthy as a result of the war from any 
responsibility for paying any of the cost of 
the war. 

This tax will be paid by those who are least 
able to pay it. The worker, with his inadequate 
income, will be compelled to pay almost as much 
as will Mr. Rockefeller, since the food and cloth- 
ing requirements of the poor are as great as are 
those of the rich. 

This is but another evidence of the reactionary 
‘endency of Congress and its loyalty to privilege. 
It is indifferent to human rights and concerned 
only that money shall be safeguarded and cod- 
dled. : 

There are billions of war-made profits that can 
he taxed without injustice to the people. There 
ure billions that could be taken without financial 
‘mbarrassment to those compelled to pay it. 
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Privilege demands that taxation shall be re- 
moved from excess profits—that the profiteer 
shall be protected in his gains. It demands that 
workers who have been mercilessly exploited 
shall now be burdened by the Government with 
the cost of the war—a cost many billions in 
excess of what it should have been because the 
profiteers, cost-plus contractors, and plain, ordi- 
nary thieves, robbed and looted the Government 
when it was not in position to help itself. 

It is written in the annals of this Nation that 
many of the great fortunes had their inception 
in Civil War looting and profiteering. The rec- 
ords of the Supreme Court of the United States 
declare that the late Junius Morgan, founder of 
the house of Morgan, got his start by selling at 
exorbitant price to the Government guns which 
had been condemned as dangerous—guns which 
blew off the thumbs of soldiers who used them. 

What was done during the Civil War has been 
done on a much larger scale during the late 
World War. It has been stated that more than 
20,000 new millionaires were created in two years. 
Thousands of men have been enriched. The rich 
have become richer, and the poor have been made 
poorer, for the latter is a natural corollary of 
the former. 

Now these millionaires and near-millionaires, 
with a strangle hold on Congress, are about to 
impose upon the already over-burdened backs of 
the masses new and crushing burdens of taxa- 
tion, that they may retain the money they have 
wrung from the people. 

The sad part of the matter is that they prob- 
ably will be able to do it. Congress has demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all open-minded 
men that when the rights and welfare of the 
people clash with the greedy demands of privi- 
lege, the plain people must suffer. 

The new burden which Congress has prepared 
for the people means that every man, woman 
and child must be prepared to yield not less than 
$150 per year as war taxes. Everything we eat, 
wear, is to be made a basis of taxation. t 

Meanwhile, the large interests are multiplying 
their profits—profits in some instances so large 


Eleven 


that they are proving embarrassing. And thus 

proceeds the ordered processes of making the 

few richer and the masses poorer. 
—————_@____—__ 

When trade unionists demand the union label 
they help put other trade unionists to work. Is 
this not a union principle worth practicing? Be 
consistent. Do the thing you know you ought 
to do. Demand the label always. 

ee 
Eliminate the food gambler. 
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veralls 


These work clothes vary only in 


size. 


The material and work- 


manship are the same, 
year in and year out. 
The Mogul label sig- 


*nifies uniform high qual- 
ity and standardized value. 


All Sizes at All Dealers 


WESTERN UNION MANUFACTURING 


Dallas, Tex. 


COMPANY 


32 Battery Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sedalia, Mo. 


More Wear For The Money 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held Friday, May 7, 1920. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by President 
Bonsor. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Minutes—Minutes of previous 
proved as printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials — Cemetery Employees — Bernard 
Boland, vice I. A. Sullivan. Photo Engravers— 
August Rapp, vice Joseph Maier. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the following 
unions, contributing to the unions on. strike: 
Cooks No. 44, Garment Cutters No. 45, Boot and 
Shoe Workers, Sailors’ Union, Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers, Musicians, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers No. 8, Marine Gasoline Engineers, Watch- 
men, Stage Employees, Waiters, Laundry Work- 
ers No. 1 of Toledo, Ohio, Machinists No. 4 of 
Mobile, Ala., Poughkeepsie Trades and Labor 
Council. From U. S. Senator James D. Phelan, 
relative to legislation against strikes. From La- 
bor Publicity Committee, relative to meetings of 
May 8th and May 22d. 

Referred to Officers—From 
Workers, relative to meeting. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Lo- 
cal Joint Board of Culinary Workers and Bar- 
tenders, application for boycott of Herbert's 
Cafe. Wage scales of Cooks’ Helpers, Electrical 
Workers No. 151, Dredgemen, Janitors, Gas Ap- 
pliance and Stove Fitters, Waiters No. 30. From 
Casket Makers, relative to San Francisco Casket 
Co. From American Federation of Labor, Ex- 
ecutive Council, notice to unseat locals of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From Blacksmiths 


meeting ap- 


Photographic 


No. 46 of Fresno, notice relative to strike. Min- 
utes of Label Section, May 5th. Minutes of 
Waterfront Workers’ Federation of April 22d 


and May 5th. 

Referred to Non-Partisan Political Committee 
—From American Federation of Labor, relative 
to contributions for campaign and card system 
and receipts. 

Concurred in—From Musicians’ Union No. 6, 
relative to increase in budget for music to $25,000. 

Report of Executive Committee—Scale of Sta- 
tionary Firemen containing budget increase; re- 
ferred to Secretary. In the matter of boycott 
applications of Musicians’ Union No. 6, recom- 
mended that the Council declare its intention of 
levying a boycott against the Maitland Play- 
house, and that the matter of the Players’ Club 
be referred to Mr. Rainey and Theatrical Federa- 
tion for adjustment. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee reported having started an investiga- 
tion of its own in the complaint relative to viola- 
tion of prison labor laws, and that Brother 
Buehrer had been directed to investigate the 
San Quentin Prison in that behalf. 

Report of Trustees—Rendered financial report 
for the months of January, February and March; 
referred to Labor Clarion. 

Special Committees—Brother John O. Walsh 
submitted report and decision in jurisdiction 
cases pending between the Retail Delivery Driy- 
ers and the Grocery Clerks; recommended same 
be approved, and copies forwarded to the said 
unions and the American Federation of Labor. 
Report approved by 63 ayes to 14 noes. 

Reports of Unions—Cracker Bakers No. 125— 
Have settled differences with their employers, 
the men receiving an increase of 50 cents a day, 
and the girls 25 cents a day; the National Bis- 
cuit Company still unfair. Tailors No. 80—Are 
still operating a union shop at 111 New Mont- 
gomery, and request patronage for same. Mu- 
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sicians—Will give serious consideration to Coun- 
cil’s charges against Superintendent of Schools 
Roncovieri, relative to unionizing of teachers. 

Unfin'shed Business—Election of Delegate to 
American Federation of Labor Convention. 
Moved tnat nominations close; carried. With 
respect to his compensation, it was moved that 
matter be referred to the Executive Committee 
for recommendation. 

New Business—Secretary moved that Council 
adjourn out of respect to the memory of Mrs. 
Samuel Gompers, deceased wife of the President 
of the American Federation of Labor. Motion 
carried by unanimous standing vote. 

Receipts—$2290.90, Expenditures—$3807.37. 

Adjourned at 9:20 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

Note—Demand the union label, card and 
button. 

———_@_—__—__ 


MINUTES OF LABEL SECTION. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., May 5, 
1920, by President B. A. Brundage. Roll call, all 
officers present but Secretary Desepte and Plato, 
who were excused. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications—Garment Workers No. 131, 
notifying the section of their whist party for the 
benefit of the “Kiddies’ Fund” to be held Thurs- 
day evening, May 6, extending an invitation to all 
delegates to participate; noted and filed. From 
the Consumers’ Co-operative League, acknowl- 
edging receipt of communication in re “Del 
Monte canned goods,” stating that they will be 
pleased to co-opefate with the section in han- 
dling only goods bearing labels printed in union 
shops as soon as that section is in a position to 
recommend such a line; noted and filed. From 
the Utah Condensed Milk Company, acknowl- 
edging receipt of our communication with refer- 
ence to non-label printing, stating that their 
printing is being done by different firms, viz., the 
United States Printing Co., the Utah Lithograph 
Co., the Schmidt Lithograph Co. and the Robe:t 
Gair, requesting information as to their status 
with the Allied Printing Trades Council: on mo- 
tion same was referred to the Allied Printing 
Trades Council for reply. From the Mayor’s 
office, acknowledging receipt of resolutions re- 
garding janitor service in the City Hall; noted 
and filed. Minutes of the Label Trades Section 
of St. Louis on motion laid over to new business. 

Reports of Unions—Bill Posters reported on a 
line of goods from purchases at the Co-operative 
Store and Baseball Park bearing wrappers and 
labels not printed in union shops; label agent in- 
structed to get in communication with these 
firms. Gas Workers report that they are still 
Paying the assessment for the men on strike; re- 
ceived an increase in wages of 50 cents per day, 
effective April 1. 


Cracker Bakers report some 


Savings 


Member of the Federal Reserve Bank 
MISSION BRANCH, Mission and 2Ist Sts. 


Friday, May 14, 1929, 


Phone Market 2139 t 


M. WEINER & SON 


FINE TAILORING 
The Union Tailor 


Also a Complete Line of Ready-to-Wear Suits 
3005 16th Street San Francisco, Calif. | 
’ 


J. Rutishausey | 


Exposition Auto Supply Co. 
TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 
Open evenings and Sundays until noon 
Cor. 21st & Valencia Sts. 


Phone Valencia 4745 


San Francisco 


oe. 
Phone Market 3285 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street H 
Funeral Work a Speclalty at Lowest Prices i 
Orders Promptly Attended to 4 
: 
3 


Ss) 
P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION STREET 
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Your word is as good as your dollar at 
this Store. Come and order anything you 
need to make your home comfortable. 
Enjoy tt while you pay for it on Easy 
Monthly Payments. 


Furniture Mattresses 
Draperies Bedding 

Stoves Dishes 

Heaters Silverware 

Rugs Cooking Utensils 
Carpets 


Household Articles 


AN iiivedmon &Oe 


271 POST STREET, NEAR STOCKTON 


The Biggest Furniture House on the 
Pacific Coast 
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Herman’s Hats: 
t 
: UNION MADE i 
H 
2396 Mission Street at Twentieth i 
A? 
Q@re-e-0-e- ot 
Summerfield & Haines; 
Union-Made H 
CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 


Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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The San Francisco Savings and Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
PARK-PRESIDIO DIST. BRANCH, Clement and 7th Ave. 


Commercial 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, Haight and Belvedere Streets 


Assets - : - - - 
Deposits - - - - - - - a C 
Capital Actually Paid Up - - - 

Reserve and Contingent Funds - - 
Employees’ Pension Fund - - - 
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At the Big Red Clock 
and the Chimes 


eSorenmsen Co 


JEWELERS, 
Phone Kearny 2017 
All Watch Repairing Guaranteed 


James R Sorensen 
Pree ene Jroes 
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DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 


Everything Marked in Plain Figures 
WATCHMAKERS, 


715 MARKET STREET, Above “hird Street, San Francisco 
Store Open 8:30 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturday Included 
neces 


$64,107,311.15 
60,669,724.15 

- 1,000,000.00 
- 2,437,587.00 
° 318,780.48 
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REPAIRING 


The One Price Jewelry Store 


OPT:CIANS 
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Thirteen 


difficulties with firms hostile to union labor, as 
being opposed to purchasing supplies bearing the 
union label; are negotiating for an increase in 
wages with their employers. Box Makers and 
Sawyers initiated six new candidates at the last 
mecting; No. 1187 in Oakland engaged in a spon- 
toneous strike, matter finally adjusted to the sat- 
;sfaction of all concerned through the efforts of 
president McCarthy of the Building Trades 
Council and Brother McLean, secretary of the 
tay District Council of Carpenters, on an ar- 

ngement for a sliding scale increase, same to 
take effect progressively, 25 cents per day now 
and 25 cents per day on July 1. Cigar Makers 
report local conditions good, strikes on generally 
throughout the country, with 800 involved in 
tampa, Fla., 500 in Los Angeles and 200 in 
Ogden, Utah. Sister Mahoney expressed her 
r-gret that the union men and women are so lax 

, their attendance at the meetings of the Label 
Section. Carpet Layers yseport very 
Delegates reported White Lunch being 
patronized by union men and members of the 
police department. Tailors No. 80 report that 
(he strike is now in the ninth month, with the 
‘ght resolving itself into an endurance contest 
on the open shop issue; request a demand for the 
union label when purchasing clothing. 

Agitation Committee—No meeting. 

B'lls—Geo. J. Plato for May, $10; stamps, 
$2.00; $12.00. KE. G. Buehrer, from April 16 to 
\pril 30, inclusive, $25.00; stamps, $1.25; $26.25. 
\l. Lane, sergeant-at-arms, $1.00; Labor Council 
Hall Association, hall rent, $8.00; Donaldson 
Publishing Co., 1,000 envelopes and printing, 
$5.50; referred to trustees. 

New Business—Moved that label agent com- 
municate with the Moss Glove Co. with reference 
to union label dress gloves; label agent reports 
having communicated with several firms as in- 
-tructed; arranged with Eagleson & Co. to handle 
white duck waist overalls. 

On motion the matter of label slides for mo- 
tion picture houses was referred to the Agitation 
Committee for investigation and report. 

Trustees report favorably on all bills; on mo- 
tion same were ordered paid. 


business 


lrisk. 


Report of financial 
next meeting. 


secretary deferred until 
There being no further business to come before 
the section, the meeting was 


10:30 p. m. 


adjourned at 


Fraternally submitted, 
EMIL G. BUEHRER, Secretary pro tem. 
“When you buy union-made goods, you employ 
Union Labor.” 


> 
WORKERS’ DEFENSE LEAGUE. 
The International Workers’ Defense 
‘lich four years ago took up the 
Thomas J. Mooney, Warren K. Mrs. 
Kena Mooney, Israel Weinberg and Edward 
Nolan, all alleged to be implicated in the Pre- 
paredness Day parade bomb explosion, has gone 
out of existence. 
dward Nolan, secretary, announced last Mon- 
day that at a meeting on Saturday a resolution 
declaring the work of the organization to be fin- 
ished, was adopted. The officers were ordered to 
Prepare a statement and close the books. 


League, 
defense of 
Billings, 


Nolan said this action was taken because all 
gal means “of securing justice” for the defend- 
ants had been exhausted. Mooney and Billings 
are now serving life sentences in San Quentin. 
Weinberg and Mrs. were acquitted. 
Nolan was never brought to trial. 

Since the acquittal of Weinberg, the league 
‘as been devoting its efforts to securing the re- 

ase of all conscientious objectors who were 
confined as a result of the war. 

yeu ->— 

Liberty bonds at present market rates are the 

‘fest and best investment. 


Mooney 


PROGRESS BY BLACKSMITHS. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., an eight-hour day agreement 
has been signed by organized blacksmiths and 
the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. and the 
Empire Engineering Co. Minimum rates are $l 
an hour for mechanics and 75 cents for assistants. 
Double time will be paid for work done on Sun- 
days and holidays. 

At Toronto, Ontario, a 44-hour week and arbitra- 
tion provisions feature an agreement signed by the 
Dominion Shipbuilding Co. and the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. Wages are increased and night rates 
will be one-fourth above the scale, with double 
time for Sundays and holidays. Extra pay will 
be allowed where work is done after the regular 
day’s work. 

The Axle Makers’ Union, affiliated with the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, has won a long. strike 
against the Pollak Steel Co. of Carthage, Ohio, 
which refused to sign a union agreement. The 
workers’ solidarity triumphed and the company 
signed the agreement, raised wages and promised 
to improve working conditions. 

Axle makers in other cities are urged to follow 
the example of Carthage axle makers and pro- 
tect this part of the trade. Information may be 
secured by writing to the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
at Chicago. 


> 
ILLEGAL OIL SHARES. 


The Department of Corporations of California 
has notified the press that the following oil com- 
panies advertising their shares in this State have 
failed to comply with the “Blue-sky law,” and 
are therefore forbidden to advertise their shares 
in this State and are to be held as practicing 
fraud upon the public: 

“Bull Bayou Queen Oil Company, 328 Market 
Street, Shreveport, La. 

“Bull Bayou King Oil Company, same address, 
offered by Pelican Brokerage Company. 

“Abner Davis, Trustee Consolidated Syndicate. 

“Texas Atlantic Oil, by Texas National Trust 
Company. 

“All offers of 
Worth, Texas. 

“Craven Oil & Refining Co. 

“Texoil Retining Company. 

“Toyah-Bell Oil Company. 

“Texas Arizona Petroleum Company. 

“Peerless Oil and Refining Company. 

“Tri-State Oil Company. 

“Congressional Oil Company. 

“Congressional Sales Company.” 

== se 
NO SUNDAY BARBERS. 

The barbers, after years of struggle and strife 
for the abolishment of Sunday slavery, decided 
in one of their large meetings that they would 
demand Sunday closing through their own eco- 
nomic strength. Heretofore the boss barbers 
have opposed them, but at the present time nine- 
tenths of the proprietors have given assurance 
of their co-operation and help. At a mass meet- 
ing Monday night a committee of six from the 
Proprietors’ Association appeared and assured 
the meeting of their support, though there are 
said to be several down-town barber shops which 
do not belong to the Association, and which 
propose to fight. 

A publicity and campaign committee was ap- 
pointed and will inaugurate a vigorous cam- 
paign. 

The union would appreciate it very much if 
labor would lend assistance in getting Sunday 
closing by refusing to patronize any shop which 
does not close on Sunday. 

oa SS 
An up-to-date platform: 


Steele & Co., brokers, Fort 


Cheaper duds, cheaper 


spuds; cheaper shoes, cheaper b—ze. 


FIREMEN RAISE WAGES. 
Cincinnati stationary firemen employed in ice 
plants have raised wages 10 cents an hour. The 
new rate is 67% cents. 


&-— 
NEW RATE FOR BAKERS. 

A new wage agreement secured by the Yonkers, 
N. Y., Bakers’ Union calls for a minimum weekly 
rate of $46 for foremen, $43 for second hands and 
$40 for bench men. 

ee ee 
HOTEL WORKERS GAIN. 

Missoula, Mont., hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees have secured the cight-hour day and 
double time for Sundays and holidays. 

eee es es ee 

The union label is the medium through which 
the public may enforce its rightful power of ar- 
bitrament between employer and employee. 

> — 
The cause which breeds hate, is not just. 
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O’FARRELL STREET 


Orpheum Ret. Powell and Stockton 


MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon 
MATINEE EVERY DAY 


THE BEST IN VAUDEVILLE 


SYLVESTER SCHAFFER, “The Man Who Does 
Everything,” presenting Many Headline Acts in 
His Own Person; FLORENZE TEMPEST. in “Tum- 
ble in Love,” with Alton and Allen; MME. CLAIRE 


Athletic Simplicity; Last Week—The Noted Pro- 
tean Artist Doc Baker in “FLASHES,” a Lightning 
Revue of Fun, Fads and Fashions with Polly Walker 
and Bud and Jack Pearson; ERNESTINE MYERS 
& PAISLEY NOON, Interpreters of Terpsichorean 
Art. Grant McKay at the Piano. 


Evening Prices—25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
Matinee Prices—25c, 50c, 75c. 


EXCEPT SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70 
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Factory, 1114 Mission 
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; Haris ; 
UNION MADE AND MADE HERE } 
First in Quality First in Style i 
——STORES———_ $ 

1126 Market 2640 Mission 
605 Kearny 26 Third i 
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FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 
on the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 Market Street, Above Sixth 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamp 
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Godeau Funerals 


Made perfect by a generation of professional ex- 
perience in California by right methods, and be- 
cause Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 


Godeau Funerals are a real saving to the bereaved 
family. 


JULIUS S. GODEAU Branches: 
Oakland 

41 Van Ness Ave., S. F. Los Angeles 
Stockton 


Telephone Market 711 Columbus Ave., S. F. 
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Fourteen 


BUY FOR LESS 


the Mission 


i 


\ rete 


IN SAAR 


Always Ask For 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS COUPONS 


Any Store on Mission Street 
Between Sixteenth and Army 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 


Amrican Building Maintenance Co. 
American Tobacco Company. 


Economic Laundry, 51 Clara. 

Edison Theatre, 27 Powell. 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Foreman & Clark, Clothiers, 105 Stockton. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove street. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs, 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hartsook Studio, 41 Grant Ave. 

Haussler Theatre, 1757 Fillmore. 

Jewel Tea Company. 

Kelleher & Browne, 716 Market. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 

Liberty Theatre, Broadway and Stockton. 

McDonald & Collett, Tailors. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Nat Levy, Tailor, 1020 Fillmore. 

New San Francisco Laundry. 

Novak Studio, Commercial Building. 

Regent Theatre. 

Pal’s Waffle Kitchen. 

P. H. Shuey, Jeweler, 3011 Sixteenth. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 

The Emporium 

United Railroads. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Washington Square Theatre. 

Weinstein Co. and M. Weinstein. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Edward W. Coulter, aged 25 years, a member 
of Memphis (Tenn.) Typographical Union, died 
at a hospital in this city Saturday, May 8, 1920, 
a victim of tuberculosis. His presence here was 
not known to the officers of No. 21 until after 
his death. It was then learned that he had been 
a resident at the Union Printers’ Home at Colo- 
rado Springs until recently, when he left that 
institution and came to San Francisco to visit a 
brother. Upon arrival here his weakened condi- 
tion called for hospital treatment, which was 
secured, but the advanced stage of his disease 
prevented any relief. Officials of Memphis Typo- 
graphical Union were communicated with and 
arrangements for burial here were made. The 
funeral was held Monday, under auspices of the 


union, and interment was at Cypress Lawn 
Cemetery. 
Fire starting in the laboratories of F. M. 


Eaton, Room 310 Carmen Johnson Building, 
Thursday evening, May 6, quickly spread to ad- 
joining offices and endangered more than $100,- 
000 worth of printing equipment. Virtually all 
firms having space in the building are engaged 
in some form of printing work. Huge stocks of 
paper and chemicals helped to feed the flames 
and made the work of extinguishing the blaze 
difficult. The firemen, however, succeeded in 
confining the fire and the damage chiefly to the 
top floor of the building, where it started. 

J. J. Chaudet, well-known operator, who has 
been a sufferer from blood poisoning in his foot 
for several months, and who recently underwent 
an operation that removed one of his toes, was 
taken from his home in Oakland last week to 
the Affiliated Colleges Hospital in this city for 
further treatment. His many friends are anxiously 
awaiting developments in the hope that a speedy 
recovery and complete restoration to normal 
health will be achieved. 

Jack Daveler, until recently in charge of the 
San Francisco Bulletin composing room, left a 
few days ago for Butte, Montana. He anticipates 
becoming associated in business with his son, 
who is connected with large mining interests in 
that section. 

Rem. R. Kellogg, for many years a member of 
Denver Typographical Union, has located in San 
Francisco. Mr. Kellogg has been engaged for 
several years in selling printing inks to the trade 
in Denver and vicinity. He takes a position in 
this city as manager for the well-known house of 
J. M. Huber, manufacturer of printing and litho- 
graphic inks, etc. 

J. M. Griffin, well-known job printer employed 
at the Donaldson Publishing Company, is the 
latest entrant in the race for delegate to repre- 
sent No. 21 at the I. T. U. convention at Albany, 
N. Y., next August. His petition for a place on 
the ballot has been filed with the secretary of 
the union. 

The printing fraternity of the bay cities, to- 
gether with their friends, are looking forward 
with active interest to the thirty-third anniversary 
of the Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, which 
is to be celebrated on Saturday evening, May 22, 
with an entertainment and dance at Native Sons’ 
Hall, in Mason street, near Geary. A nonpareil 
program has been arranged, and the committee 
in charge feels confident that the coming affair 
will surpass any previous social event of the 
society. Professional talent has been secured 


from some of the leading vaudeville houses. A 
well-known jazz orchestra band of eight Pieces 
has also been engaged for those who enjoy danc- 
ing. George M. Hearst, a past President of the 
society, is at the head of the general committee 
in charge of the arrangements, with George A. 
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The Largest Exclusive Stove Store aot 
on the Pacific Coast 


Gernhardt - Strohmaier Co, 


STOVES AND STOVE REPAIRS 
FOR ALL MAKES 
2205 Mission St. 


Phone Mission 406) 


Corner Eighteenth SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OOH Oro g.d 
‘OOO cay 
JOHNSON BROTHERS i 


UNION SHOE SHOP j|, 


FINE SHOE REPAIRING 
SIXTEENTH STREET, NEAR MISSION 
Opposite Labor Temple; Next to Victoria Theatre 


0 
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SCHLUETER’S 
Household Department Store 


2762 Mission Street 
Easy Terms if Desired 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


2352 MISSION ST. 


BETWEEN ISTH. AND ZOTH. 
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Marten B. Joost W. W. Joost " 
Joost Hardware Co., Inc. | 
H 
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The Mission Tool Store—Hardware, Tools, 
Paints and Oils, Sporting and Household 
Goods—Automobile Accessories, Tires. 
3043-3045 16th St. Phone Market 5740 
Near Mission SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
oe Bee Bee Seo G er Ser Ser Ger Ogee 

90909 OOO Be Or Bo Or Oe Bro Bee Gor Geri 
MAKE TAYLOR’S SAMPLE HAT STORE 


“YOUR HAT STORE” 


Union Made Hats of the Highest Quality 
and Style at prices far below the present 
market price. 
2363 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
“A Hat to fit your head and pocketbook.” 
Dee Bor Gor Oo Boe Ger Gree 
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an 
Residence Phone Sunset 1348 


EMIL G. BUEHRER 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

805 Pacific Building San Francisco 
Phone Douglas 1415 
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SHOES 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St., Near Valencia 


Or Son Bnr Bors Oo 


MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


HOME MADE PIES 
HOME COOKING 


UNION HOUSE Corner 16th at Valencia 
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PHONE WEST 793 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 


SOCKS DARNED 


6+ 0010-808 On 8-0: 
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KEYSTONE CREAMERY 


HIGH GRADE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 
TRY US! 
2002 Mission St. 


2768 Mission St. 
Near 16th Street 


Near 24th Street 
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Friday, May 14, 1920. 

Tracy as vice-chairman, George E. Mitchell, sec- 
retary, and Leo Michelson, treasurer. On the 
same committee also are Harry T. Darr, Peter 
J. Cotter, William T. .-Hearst, Albert Springer 
and John W. Kelly. Fred F. Bebergall, the State 
secretary of the American Legion and also a 
st president of the Mutual Aid, with Charles 
. Cantrell and Virgil Sawyer, are in charge of 
‘oe entertainment part of the program. Head- 
ig other committees are: William T. Hearst, 
joor; Harry T. Darr, music and hall; Albert 
“pringer, printing; John W. Kelly, reception, 
od Peter J. Cotter, publicity. A. R. Cheno- 
weth, C. L. J. Brown, E. L. Hamilton and J. F. 
Patterson are among other Oakland members 
ho are assisting toward making the affair 4 


iccess. es 


CRACKER BAKERS No. 125. 

The Cracker Bakers’ Union No. 125 has ac- 
cepted a compromise offer of the employers, pro- 

iding for an increase of 50 cents a day for the 
nen and 25 cents a day for the girls. The union 
desires to impress upon trade unionists of Cali- 
fornia that the National Biscuit Co. is unfair and 
unworthy of their patronage. 

——— 
PICKETING INJUNCTION ASKED. 

The Johnson Gear Company, 735 Folsom 
street, petitioned the Superior Court Monday to 
enjoin the International Association of Machin- 
ists’ Local No. 68 from picketing its place of 
business. Superior Judge James M. Troutt issued 
a temporary restraining order and today will hear 
arguments on a permanent injunction. 

——$___ —_@—______. 
OPEN SOUP KITCHENS. 

Because of the importation of Mexican peons, 
soup kitchens have been opened in San Antonio, 
Tex. These Mexicans are being imported under 
the guise of a labor shortage in the cotton and 
other sections. They drift to the cities and are 
being used to beat down living standards. 

————$—__—_—_ go 

The Swiss Turn Society, an organization hav- 
ing Many union men in its membership, gave its 
usual non-union dance last Sunday at Mission 
Turn Hall, 18th and Valencia streets, with a 
“scab” orchestra. All efforts to induce the so- 
ciety to employ union musicians have been un- 
successful. 


Demand the Union Label. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


“MUSICAL NOTES.” 

The Musicians’ Union is exerting every energy 
in support of the ordinance to be voted on by 
the Supervisors on Monday, to transfer the con- 
trol of “dance permits” from the Police Commis- 
sioners, where it now is, back to the Supervisors, 
where it originally was, and where it ought to be. 


Many unemployed musicians complain that they. 


are without employment through the action of 
the Police Commissioners, who, without any valid 
reasons, refuse to grant permits to responsible 
citizens desirous of entering the dance business. 
Through the closing up of cafes and other amuse- 
ment enterprises, on account of the “dry” laws, 
many musicians have been thrown out of em- 
ployment and the union feels that its members 
are being injured by the prohibitive attitude of 
the Police Commissioners in the matter of dance 
permits. Dancing, as a business, is legitimate, 
and as a pastime it is enjoyed by people in all 
walks of life, and the fair name of this city has 
never suffered through it yet. If it is right for 
one man to conduct dancing, it is equally fair 
for another man to have the same privilege, if 
it is conducted orderly and within the law. It 
is reasonable to believe that the Supervisors, 
elected by the people, are fully able to judge 
who is and who is not entitled to permits, and 
they will, at least, allow an application to be 
made, which is not permitted now, as the in- 
tended applicant now must get permission from 
the Police Commissioners to file an application. 
If the Supervisors can be trusted with the many 
great projects now being handled by them so 
successfully, they can be depended upon to han- 
dle the “dance permits” satisfactorily. 
————— 

A novel feature, in these days of jazz, is the 
new idea introduced by the Colonial Dancing 
Club in their weekly socials given every Tuesday 
night at Druid’s Hall, at 44 Page street, where 
“Jazzing” is cut out and all the old-fashioned 
dances of years ago are danced to the music of 
a splendid union orchestra playing the old-time 
melodies that brought happiness in bygone days. 
Membership in the Colonial Dancing Club is free, 
but dues are charged on dancing nights to defray 
expenses. The schottische, polka, heel-and-toe, 
the dreamy waltzes and other old-fashioned 
dances are enjoyed immensely by the happy 


crowds who attend. The idea is novel and quite 
successful. 


No Employee Ever is 
in Distress 


Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 


P. & G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap 


Star Soap 


Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder 


Crisco 


Every man and woman on our payroll 
is protected against sickness’ and 
disability, by The Employees Pension 
and Benefit Plan. 


A fund created by a contribution of 
two dollars paid by the Company to 
one dollar paid by the Employees 


— provides means for caring for all 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Profit Sharing Factories 
Cincinnati 
New York Kansas City 
Hamilton, Canada 


employees who are ill or disabled. 


The fact that this fund is contributed 
by both Company and Employees 
eliminates the aversion which men 


always feel toward gratuities. 
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BENDER SHOE CO. 
“The Family Shoe Store”’ 


2412 MISSION ST. 
Near 20th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Phone Mission 9409 


Telephone Mission 6260 


REHFELD BROTHERS 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 
. HATS AND FURNISHINGS 


2644 Mission Street 


Between 22nd and 23rd SAN FRANCISCO 


900 One errors 


CHILDREN’S 
ACCOUNT 


Your children should be taught to 
save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 
that you believe in a savings ac- 
count. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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EAT 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


FOR 
ROBUST HEALTH 
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Demand the Union Label 


TRADES [CNONT COUNCIL} 
Nee 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
_AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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Named shoes are frequently made in 
Non-union factories 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 
No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 


of 
This UNION STAMP 


= G00T & SHOR 
H WORKERS UNION 


All shoes without the UNION STAMP 


are always Non-Union. 


Do not accept any excuse for Absence 


of the UNION STAMP. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Collis Lovely, Chas. L. Baine, 

Pres. Sec.-Treas. 
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Black & Brown Borderéd 
Calf Blucher Lacé Shoes 
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Work Shoes 


That Are Cracker Jacks 


IF YOU WANT A SHOE 


THAT WILL STAND THE GAFF— 


HERE IT IS 


.00 


B RKRATSLITINSGAI 
San ics e Pay Our 
iver Philadelphia Shoe Co 222: 
Store 


625 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN SUPPORT OF TEACHERS. 

A telegram was received this week from New 
York informing the Teachers’ Federation of San 
Francisco that the labor movement of New York 
City is in hearty sympathy with the cause of the 
teachers in affiliating with organized labor. The 
telegram reads as follows: “Central Federated 
Union of Greater New York and Vicinity, repre- 
senting three hundred fifty thousand wage work- 
ers, is with you in the struggle against the cor- 
porate interests which are trying to sap the intel- 
lectual life of the American nation by attempting 
to destroy the teachers’ unions. Appeal pre- 
sented to the American Federation of Labor to 
render all moral and _ financial 
ERNEST BOHN, Secretary.” . 

> 
LABORERS WANT MORE. 

The question of an increase of wages of 59 
cents per day for the members of the United 
Laborers’ Union is now before the contractors of 
the city. A number of them have already con- 
ceded the new rate, which is $6.50 per day, while 


others are hesitating. 
—_@— 


GAS WORKERS. 

Gas Workers’ Union has received an increase 
for members working for the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. of 50 cents per day, to date from 
April 1. 


assistance. 
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525 FOURTEENTH st| Wage 
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ATTENTION BLACKSMITHS. 

Blacksmiths’ Union No. 46 of Fresno has issued 
a warning to all blacksmiths and helpers to stay 
away from that city because there is a.strike oa 
and the employers are endeavoring to get 
mechanics from the outside. Proper notice will 
be given if the strike is settled, but no attention 
should be paid to stories put in circulation by the 
employers. 

= p> <a 
DUNCAN APPOINTED. 

The President has nominated First Vice-Presi- 
dent Duncan of the American Federation of 
Labor to membership on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Duncan was appointed 
to one of the two new positions on the commis- 
sion resulting 


from its enlargement to nine mem- 
Cummins-Isch Railroad Bill. His 
term will end on December 31, 1924. The appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by the Senate. The ap- 
pointee has been on the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor since 1894, when 
he was elected second vice-president at the Den- 
ver convention. He represented the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor at the time. During his 
26 years of service as an American Federation of 
Labor official his activities are a part of the his- 
tory of the trade union movement. 
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It is better to wear out than to rust out. 
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Good Clothes at Moderate Prices 
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HERMAN THE TAILOR 


1104 Market Street 


11 McAllister Street 


RETIREMENT BILL PASSED. 

Passage by the House of Representatives at, 
last Friday, by a vote of 273 to 53, of the Stoey. 
ling-Lehlbach bill for retirement of federal ciyjj 
service employees brought to a victorious en; , 
twenty-year campaign on this subject by ihe 
government workers and numerous outside sip. 
porting organizations. The bill passed the Sy. 
ate April 3rd. 

Its enactment will mean, it is estimated, ¢\\. 
immediate retirement of about 7,000 aged ney 
and women, some of them so feeble they hove 
had for years to be taken to their desks in wh: ¢| 
chairs. Existing conditions, it is argued, why:} 
retain the aged employees on the rolls beyond 
the period of their usefulness, represent the mo t 
expensive and unsatisfactory pension system jin 
the world. 

The Sterling-Lehlbach bill provides for the +¢- 
tirement of the superannuated employees of tije 
United States civil upon an annuity of 
$720 a year for those whose salary has averag: | 
$1200 a year or more, and who have been in ti, 
service not less than 30 years. For shorter sery- 
ice at lower salary the annuity ranges downwa;!! 
to a minimum of $180 a year, and the bill contains 
a provision also for the payment of a greater 
annuity than $720 to those employees whose con- 
tributions to the retirement fund would purchas 
more. 

The age of retirement, as the bill passed the 
house, is 65, except that mechanics, letter car 
ricrs and postal clerks are to be retired at (2, 
ard railway mail clerks at 60. In the Senate an 
amendment was attached, on motion of Senator 
Smoot of Utah, making the age of retirement for 
all employees 70 years. This difference in thi 
age provision will have to be reconciled in con- 
ference. 

The cost of the annuity to the employees wl 
be borne partly by the government 
by the employees, the latter to be 
per cent of their salaries. An amendment to in- 
crease this assessment to 6 per cent, so that thi 
would bear the whole cost, wa- 
Black of 
was defeated by a vote of 80 to 40. 

An amendment proposing to exclude from the 
provisions of tht bill employees belonging to or 


service 


and partly 


assessed 2!, 


employees 


offered by Representative Texas, but 


ganizations affiliated with the American Federa 


tion of Labor 


Blanton of 


was offered by Representativ: 


Texas, but showed only six votes on 
final roll call, although 22 members had voted fo: 
it in committee of the whole, where there was no 
roll call. The six members who voted for the 
Blanton amendment were Blanton, Garner, Mans- 
field and Rayburn of Texas and Garrett of Ten- 
nessee, Democrats; and French of Idaho, Repub- 
lican. 

——— ——__ _______ 


MANY IDLE IN SEATTLE. 

There are ten carpenters for every job in 
Seattle, according to information received from 
the Carpenters’ District Council of Seattle. The 
Northwest unionists say: 

“Owing to the closing down of all shipyards i: 
this district and the anti-union fight being made 
by the associated industries unions, 
especially the building trades, there are ten men 
for every job in Seattle, with very little wor 
under construction. We are trying to hold ou 
union shop conditions and will be successful i! 
our union brothers will assist us by staying awa\ 
from Seattle. 

“If your traveling brothers must come to tl 
Northwest, they had better bring money enoug! 
to live on and feed some of the men already here 

“This is your fight as well as ours, and you w!! 
ass'st us by posting these notices in the most con 
spicuous places.” 


against all 
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“Pay as you go” takes you ten times farther 


than “owe as you go.” 


